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Joel T. Rosenthal* 


Marriage and the blood feud in ‘heroic’ 


Europe 


She and that ripening soldier will be married, 
The Danes’ great lord and protector has declared, 
Hoping that his quarrel with the Hathobards can be settled 
By a woman. He’s wrong: how many wars 
Have been put to rest in a prince’s bed? 
Few. A bride can bring a little 
Peace, make spears silent for a time, 
But not for long. 
Beowulf, 2024-32 


A stock dilemma found in the ‘heroic’ literature of early medieval 
Europe was that of an innocent victim caught between conflicting 
loyalties.1 Thus, a wife enmeshed in a struggle or feud between her own 
family and that of her husband? present an especially dramatic and 
popular example of such a dilemma.? Once we look into the role of 
women in the heroic society, we realize that the frequent occurrence of 
such tragic situations in the literature was not simply fortuitous. Rather 
the women frequently were placed, or chose to place themselves, in a 
situation which carried a strong likelihood of such a tragedy coming 
to pass. 

One of the prominent roles of a woman was, through her marriage, 
that of acting as feud-healer or alliance-binder.4 This use of marriage 
either to heal an open blood feud or to create an alliance so as to prevent 
future feuds was an obvious and sensible policy. But, since the ironic 
ends of marriage frequently were unrealized, at least in the literature 
of the day, women became almost sacrificial victims to good but vain 
intentions. 

Like so many other institutions of primitive society, the blood feud, 
though seemingly a manifestation of anarchy, was surrounded by rules, 
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conventions, and traditions. The pursuit of the feud was made possible 
by the closeness of the kin group, and yet the feud in turn served to help 
preserve this closeness by periodically drawing the kin together and 
giving it a common purpose.® In the absence of an articulated political 
apparatus, a government, there was no institution which combated 
indiscriminate violence more effectively than did the family, obliged by 
sacred duty to pursue the vendetta until vengeance had been gained.® 
In a period anterior to the regularization of feudal ties between lord and 
vassal, blood remained a more reliable social bond than voluntarily 
rendered fealty. In fine, the feud was an accepted part of life in early 
medieval Europe. Both history and literature recognize its existence and 
importance, and in the context of other institutions and practices of the 
day, it was almost a necessity. 

Usually, in the feud, blood had to be repaid with blood: ‘a blood feud 
never dies a natural death’.” Though the vengeance need not be hastily 
pursued, it was not forgotten. Several generations might be involved in 
a feud arising from a single incident, with the danger that each new 
act of revenge might operate so as to aggravate rather than to resolve 
the feud.* Until vengeance had been exacted the wronged family were 
under a cloud. They might even be stigmatized for their reluctance or 
inability to even the score. 

On the other hand homicide within a kin group was particularly 
abhorrent because no vengeance could be exacted; this was a source of 
sorrow and shame for those within the kin group, and an object of 
ridicule and reproach for those without.® In principle the living had an 
obligation to their dead ancestors—though not always a welcome one— 
and from this obligation there was no honourable escape. ‘Vengeance 
was no mere satisfaction of personal feeling, but a duty that had to be 
carried out even when it ran counter to personal inclination.’ ?° 

The composition of blood feuds by non-violent means is a major 
criterion in measuring the transition from a primitive to a more 
sophisticated society. Towards this end early medieval society came to 
rely principally upon the wergild system—the composition of personal 
wrongs through the payment of fines in cash. The amount of payment 
was governed both by the importance of the victim and the degree or 
quantity of the damage inflicted. The wreaker of the violence paid to 
the kin of the injured one, and a functional definition of kinship in early 
medieval society can be formulated by including on the one side those 
who had to contribute to the wergild, and on the other those who 
shared in it.11 Early medieval dooms and law codes were largely con- 
cerned with establishing settled rates for wergild payments. Such 
emphasis testifies to the deference that had to be paid to the family’s 
role in the prevention or control of violence, as well as recognition of the 
fact that if left completely to its own devices the vengeance of the kin 
group would lead only to more violence. 
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While the prosaic elements of medieval society gradually came to 
accept and honour the wergild system, those depicted by the literature 
of the time usually demanded both more drama and more heroism in 
the resolution of feuds.!2 And since the literature of ‘heroic’ Europe is 
generally considered to provide a legitimate glimpse into the mores of 
both the heroes of the tale and of its audience, alongside those offered by 
more sober historical records, it is worth our while to observe the pro- 
cedures of feud-resolution as depicted in the heroic literature. In this 
world we are never far from matters of family, marriage, genealogy, 
alliances, old memories and blood feuds. The wergild system is not 
unknown, but it either has not yet come to be accepted as wholly 
honourable, or else it was considered as being too effete to be of suf- 
ficient dramatic value. 

For the most part the feuds in the literature were adequately resolved 
only by the shedding of more blood. However, exceptional practices 
were occasionally encountered. Some deaths could not be avenged— 
either because the slayer had acted honourably, e.g. fighting to protect 
his leader, or the slain one dishonourably, e.g. while attempting an 
ambush or assassination.?° Flight might be decently resorted to when 
the murderer was left unprotected by his kin, either through their 
absence or cowardice.!4 The payment of wergild was also used, and 
there might be offers and negotiations preceding its payment, as there 
can be negotiations between warring nations.1® Sometimes a family 
might be reluctant to pursue their inescapable task, and taunts and 
exhortations would be needed to awaken their anger.1® And some rela- 
tives, their duty hopelessly complicated by marriages and mutual rela- 
tionships, might never accomplish, or be allowed to accomplish, their 
revenge. ?? 

One institution, however, could be resorted to without loss of face. 
That was marriage. In theory marriages were used to align two 
estranged families; if not before first vengence had been gained, at least 
in time to prevent an interminable series of quid pro quo murders. Also, 
in theory, marriages were of value in binding two groups between whom 
no quarrel existed, thereby helping to prevent future animosity. The 
bride was supposedly accepted without rancour into the house of the 
groom if she came to resolve a feud, or with high hopes and affection 
if she came in order to prevent one. 

The problem is that, in many instances recorded in the literature, 
marriage did not serve the envisaged function. Old feuds were rarely 
resolved; feelings ran too deep, and marriage, for reasons to be discussed 
below, was not the way to placate them. Indeed, sometimes the mere 
presence of the bride served as a constant rebuke to her in-laws, 
especially if they had not balanced the score of revenge before the 
marriage had been arranged.?* For her to be feted in their hall chafed 
them. It was a constant reminder of the cowardliness or hesitancy which 
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they displayed. And, more surprisingly, often the marriage which had 
been made so as to create a new alliance or to forestall a possible future 
quarrel had the opposite effect. It now brought into close contact two 
groups that previously had not had enough intercourse to generate a 
quarrel. Latent hostilities now had a point—the reception and treat- 
ment of the new bride, or the respect accorded the groom by his in-laws 
—around which to focus, and trouble might erupt as early as the mar- 
riage feast. The two sets of kindred, once virtual strangers, now became 
bitter enemies and began a blood feud which often led to the extinction 
of one or both houses.?® 

After the marriage the new proximity and common interest of the 
two families were apt to create problems. Previously they had been 
disinterestedly at peace, for there cannot be a feud between two groups 
unless there are contacts and ground of common interest. An anthro- 
pologist has defined the feud as:?° 


. .. A relation between parties between whom there is an unsettled debt 
of homicide which can be settled either by vengeance or by payment of 
compensation—a temporary state of active hostility which does not compel 
immediate settlement, but which requires eventual conclusion—(it) can 
only persist between tribal sections which are near enough each other for 
maintenance of actively hostile relations and far enough from each other 
for these relations not to inhibit essential social contacts... A feud has 
little significance unless there are social relations of some kind which can 
be broken off and resumed. 


The emphasis here is upon the tension existing between the desire for 
vengeance on the one hand, and on the other the need of those living in 
close contact to keep their society from completely fragmenting or being 
destroyed. In heroic society marriage was often used to form an alliance 
with a hitherto strange group, e.g. between the Volsungs and the folk 
of Siggeir, the Nibelungs and Atli’s people, etc. We can say in these 
cases that each marriage represented tension between the desire to 
increase one’s prestige and reputation through the policy of (politically) 
exogamous marriage, and the native distrust and jealousy felt between 
families without a tradition of amity.?? The feud was only avoidable if 
one were willing to be confined within local horizons.?2 On the other 
hand, in the literature various cultural differences which might have 
been serious divisive points in an historical case were eliminated from 
consideration, and all were made part of an homogeneous Teutonic 
world. Also, family lines not directly involved in the story were ignored. 
There is a need for some simplification in the literature, if only so the 
story has an end. 


Why was the institution of marriage so particularly a failure when 
used to resolve a feud or to cement an alliance? To answer this question 
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it is necessary to examine two phenomena: the role of the feud in society, 
and the status and role of woman in ‘heroic’ society. When we realize 
that each institution was multi-functional, and that it was necessary for 
the socially harmonious aspects of each to synchronize in order that the 
desired ends might be realized, we can see that the mere making of a 
marriage was no guarantee of peace and friendship. The role assigned 
to woman in the society under observation was not one created simply 
for the purpose of resolving blood feuds. Therefore, there was constant 
likelihood of conflict between the desired social end—harmony or the 
pacification of vendetta—and the social institution used to realize this 
end—marriage. By chance some marriages did accomplish their desired 
goal, but it comes as no surprise that this was fortuitous and probably 
unusual, 

‘The feud, in contrast to simple chaos, was a method whereby a society 
without strong central (or non-kinship linked) government sought to 
achieve a balance between its centrifugal and its centripetal ele- 
ments.?% ‘The rituals which accompanied the blood feud constituted a 
centripetal device, designed to regulate violence by setting restrictions 
upon how and when and where vengeance could be exacted. The 
emphasis upon family networks was a delineating mechanism, whereby 
from the momentof first outrage any member of society could say exactly 
who was and who was not concerned with the quarrel. The entrance 
of outside arbiters, after a certain duration had elapsed or after some 
degree of revenge had been exacted, represented social pressure from 
those not involved in the feud but interested in its settlement.?4 Through 
these regulating devices and rituals there was recognition that an element 
of order and control had to be introduced into a potentially anarchical 
situation, lest the society be irreparably harmed. 

One ritual aspect of the feud in the heroic literature was the publi- 
cization of the act of revenge. Through this publicity notice was served 
that vengeance had been exacted. By announcing who he was and why 
he acted, the avenger cleared himself of the burden which had rested 
upon his shoulders. Those about to die were informed of the identity of 
their slayer, as well as the fact that their death was in recompense for 
an earlier one, and the spirits of the dead were probably reassured that 
now the balance was even. Twice in the Volsungsaga wives, avenging 
their own family against the husbands, declared amidst the carnage of 
the final slaughter that justice had been accomplished.?> Beowulf does 
not explicitly tell Grendel that he acts as the avenger of the Danish dead, 
for there was no blood feud between two kindred, in the ordinary sense, 
but hanging the monster’s arm on the wall of Herot had connotations 
of the publicity ritual part of the revenge. That publicity accompanied 
vengeance was the documented practice of Merovingian Gaul.?* The 
simplifications of the literature, usually demanding the death of one or 
both parties to the feud, rob us of any details about the reconciliation 
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and purification rituals which frequently marked the ultimate compo- 
sition of the quarrel.?” These, like the publicizing of the vengeance, were 
designed to show that all involved in the feud recognized the need for 
both limits to and restrictions upon violence. 

On the other hand we must not be too sanguine about the elements of 
order and fusion. The mere existence of the blood feud was a challenge 
to efforts made towards organizing society into units larger than kin 
groups. [he existence of the blood feud meant that the basic function of 
government—the protection of its members and the regulation of violence 
—was being dealt with by the family, in part at least to the exclusion of 
larger social units. ‘The family was often very reluctant to turn this task 
over to extra-familial government, and sometimes preserved its own 
law-enforcing apparatus beside, and even in competition with, that of 
the civil society.?® As long as private lawenforcement wasan irrepressible 
institution, public law enforcement was relegated to a secondary posi- 
tion. The divisive aspects of the feud constantly threatened to disrupt 
any social ties which sought to transcend family groupings. Therefore 
we Can see that the blood feud, with its traditions, represented at best an 
insecure balance between the elements of fission and of fusion, of ‘custom 
and conflict’, found in primitive society. 

Such being the role of the feud, what did the institution of marriage 
offer towards its resolution? To answer this we must examine the role 
of marriage and the position of woman in the heroic society. Such an 
examination shows that a woman enjoyed considerable freedom and a 
right to be treated with respect. She was often consulted about her own 
marriage:?° she had free choice of a mate, or her opinion might influence 
the choice made for her by her nearest relatives:®° or at the very least her 
objections had to be answered and were not simply to be ignored.*! Any 
dowry or ‘bride price’ involved in the marriage was hers, to be taken if 
the marriage dissolved.3? This was likewise true of gifts which her hus- 
band or his family might give her.?% She presided over the household 
with an independent dignity, and she was not a mere ornament on 
ceremonial occasions. She was a counsellor and companion in her own 
right, and it did not detract from her husband’s status or prestige for 
others to recognize this.34 Compared to her sisters of the classical world 
and of the High Middle Ages she was emancipated and respected. 

Furthermore, the marriage did not mean that her ties with her own 
kindred were severed. Unlike the ceremonies of Republican Rome, 
marriage among the people of heroic Europe did not lift the bride com- 
pletely out of the world of her own kin and transplant her into the 
family and household spiritual world of her in-laws.?° Rather, the woman 
of this society kept both connections with and considerable affection 
for her own family. She continued to communicate with them. She kept 
their prosperity and welfare in mind. She might act as an intermediary 
between her own kin and her husband’s when there was business to 
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transact or an invitation (usually, in the literature, a treacherous one) 
to extend, or a warning to carry.*® As a free individual she could never 
be expected to cast off the obligations of blood-loyalty which she had 
known from birth, simply because she had entered into a marriage.37 

Such an individuality, however, if too well cherished, stood to mili- 
tate against the bride’s feud-healing role. The most auspicious position 
for a woman, seeking to resolve or prevent a quarrel between two kin- 
dred, was exactly in between them. Her allegiance to her own kin and 
to her in-laws would be balanced, her affection evenly divided. In theory, 
children born of her marriage would serve to bind her closely to the 
future prosperity of her husband’s house, for that now was to be realized 
through the birth-right of her offspring.** Conversely, her child-bearing 
capacity would serve to bind her husband to her, for upon her fufilment 
of this role (or function) would depend the future of the husband’s line.®® 
Neither forsaking her own kindred nor embittering her children against 
their paternal kin, the wife would stand midway between the two poten- 
tial antagonists and so contribute to the resolution of the quarrel. This 
was the theory. 

In practice it seems as though the independent role accorded the 
woman vitiated her pacifying function, for her independence of her 
husband actually tended to keep her more closely affiliated with her own 
family than with her husband’s. Her high estimation of her own worth 
and freedom caused her to look upon her marriage as a contractual 
obligation into which she had entered with a will of her own. “The legal 
responsibility of the husband’s acts were borne by him and his kindred 
and of the wife’s acts by her and her kinsmen, but the mere fact of 
marriage did not involve either spouse in the wrong-doing of the other.’ 4° 
This, coupled with the not unusual absence of love found in political 
marriage, * caused personal and sexual tension as frequently as it pro- 
duced harmony. Thus it was that marriage often failed to heal quarrels 
because the bride, instead of passively accepting her role as an inter- 
mediary between two families, looked upon herself as an agent free to 
disagree with her husband. When this happened she had her own family 
to look to for protection, while they on their part continued to keep an 
eye upon her treatment in her new home.* 

Under the tension of an open quarrel the bride invariably sided with 
her own kin.*% At the same time, however, she accepted the idea that 
once she had gone to her husband’s bed she was never completely free 
of obligation to him, secondary though this might be.44 Thus we have 
the tragic figure, referred to above, caught between two conflicting and 
irreconcilable loyalties.*5 ‘The preference accorded her own kin, and the 
import which the woman placed upon their well-being and preservation, 
might reach the extent of brother-sister incest, if there were no other way 
of continuing the line after a massacre wrought by the sister’s husband. #8 
On the other hand when the brother and the incestuously bred son 
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destroyed the hall of the treacherous husband, Signy saw her own duty 
to consist of re-entering the hall and dying with her husband. 

One reason that a marriage alliance between two previously distant 
houses might provoke a feud was because of sexual jealousy. This was 
felt on the part of the bride’s male relations toward her husband, while 
she on her part might compare the manliness of her own family with 
that of her husband, to the latter’s disadvantage. The fear of incest 
seems to have plagued Anglo-Saxon law-makers. Perhaps the strength 
of kinship feeling always threatened to pass beyond the allowable limits; 
certainly the ultimate in family solidarity would have been a self-perpet- 
uating line, such as the Ptolemies. It should be noted, however, that 
neither in the Finn Episode in Beowulf nor in the stories of Signy-Siggeir 
or Gudrun-Atli in the Volsungsaga was the husband’s grievance based 
on jealousy of his wife’s kin because of their relations with her, either 
before or after marriage.*’ The sexual jealousy was felt on one side only, 
that of the woman’s family. When Volsung ordered Signy back to her 
husband, though she had come to warn him of treachery, the scene is 
reminiscent of a lover, once spurned and subsequently refusing favours, 
even though in this case Signy had not been responsible for her marriage 
with Siggeir. 8 

Another bone of contention was that many of the aspects of female 
independence mentioned above appear to have been either vestiges or 
the partially realized elements of a matrilineal society, at least as it 
appeared to the woman caught in the dilemma. A woman’s children 
were generally considered to be of her husband’s kindred, while she her- 
self was not. However, these children were expected to remain neutral 
in a quarrel between the lineages—an important qualification to the 
idea that they were wholly of their father’s family.*® Yet in the Volsung- 
saga we see women sacrificing and even murdering their children when 
the revenge for their own kindred made this expedient or desirable. The 
children, presumably, were not part of their mother’s line—in contrast 
to the incestuously bred Sinfjotli—and were not of much use to her in 
the pursuit of her vengeance. While the maternal uncle does figure in 
the literature,®° Gunnar’s hopes of succeeding Atli would necessarily 
have been at the expense of his sister’s (and Atli’s) children.>+ But since 
Gudrun herself killed these children, as part of her revenge upon Athi, 
perhaps she would have considered their being barred from the throne 
as an insignificant price to pay for her brother’s glorification. She clearly 
continued to see herself as being within her father’s kin group, and her 
husband, in his taunts, also pictured her in that context. >? 

For all these reasons a feud between the woman’s kin and her in- 
laws did not mean the dissolution of the marriage so much as it meant 
the certainty of the bride’s becoming the avenger of her family. Rather 
than being equalled or balanced by the legal ties of marriage, the blood 
tie remained a much stronger social bond. Therefore the woman’s role 
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as feud-healer or alliance-binder was always qualified by the retention 
of kinship feeling which ran deeper than those between husband and 
wife, and contrary to those social forces which militated in favour of the 
composition of quarrels. The independence of the woman of heroic 
society served to keep her from being the pliable instrument which the 
social role envisaged for the marriage demanded. 


Notes 


1 By ‘heroic’ literature I mean that 
literature either written in or reflecting 
the mores of the ‘heroic’ period of early 
medieval history—that period between 
the end of Roman civilization in northern 
Europe and the beginnings of a Christian 
civilization. This period began after the 
actual fact of the Germanic invasions, 
and lasted after the simple fact of con- 
version. The literature was vernacular 
and secular. 

My illustrative material is drawn from 
Beowulf (tr. Burton Raffel), New York, 
1963, and from the Saga of the Volsungs 
(tr. R. G. Finch), London, 1965. Both 
poems reflect the pagan world of the 
5th-7th centuries, though both were 
probably composed in their final form by 
Christians. Each poem ranges chrono- 
logically and geographically, but both 
seem to be set in a world of common 
institutions and beliefs. There un- 
doubtedly was a vast common reservoir 
of ideas and practices, and if the different 
Germanic peoples had begun to diverge 
by the period covered in the poems, the 
authors have chosen to ignore the signs 
of separatism, probably because of the 
need for literary simplification and be- 
cause the audience would wish to picture 
an homogenous Germanic world. 

2 In the two poems the terms ‘family’, 
‘kindred’, or ‘kin group’ are used inter- 
changeably, and they refer to one’s 
relations by blood. They do not refer to 
the husband or in-laws unless there is 
explicit mention made of this usage. 
Family includes parents, siblings, an 
occasional aunt or uncle, and the memory 
or actual presence of grandparents. 
Children seem to have membership in 


the family of each parent. The matter is 
generally unclear, but since the affiliation 
between each parent and the children is 
a major theme of the poems, different 
cases appear in different lights. Mostly 
the poems centre around patrilineal 
blood ties, and the phenomenon of 
patrilocal residence plays a central part 
in the plots. 

In theory the family may have been 
traced to include the lines of descent, 
through both parents and for several 
generations, but since no instance of such 
extended kinship appears, it has been 
ignored. Ties of loyalty to military com- 
panions and a relatively high degree of 
physical mobility during the ‘heroic’ age 
both acted to weaken family ties, and it 
seems unwise to generalize about the 
maximum distance, duration, and in- 
clusiveness of blood ties on the basis of 
Beowulf and the Volsungsaga. 

3 W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf & The Epic 
Tradition, New York, 1961, pp. 57-8: 
“The more hampered a society is by 
convention, the more distressing become 
the cases where convention does not 
prove a safe guide, and where the choice 
must be made between conflicting 
duties.” Also, D. Whitelock, The Begin- 
nings of English Society, Harmondsworth, 
1952, P- 39- 

4 F. Seebohm, Tribal Custom in Anglo- 
Saxon Law, London, 1902, p. 69: ‘Nothing 
is more strongly emphasized by the poet 
(in Beowulf) than the important place of 
marriage between two tribes or kindreds 
as a link, recognized, however, to be a 
brittle one, binding them together so as 
to end or prevent the recurrence of a 
feud.’ Also ibid., p. 71. 
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5 For an affirmation of the importance 
of the kin group in early medieval society, 
H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, Cam- 
bridge, 1912, pp. 344-5. 
6 Edmund Dale, National Life & Character 
in the Mirror of Early English Literature, 
Cambridge, 1907, p. 16. 
7 S. F. Nadel, The Nuba, Oxford, 1947, 
P- 305- 
8 D. Whitelock, The Audience of Beowulf, 
Oxford, 1951, pp. 14-18, for an account 
of a feud in Anglo-Saxon England which 
was not allowed to die even after wergild 
had been paid. 
g Beowulf, 587-90: 
. And there’s more: you murdered 
your brothers, 
Your own close kin. Words and bright 
wit 
Won’t help your soul: 
hell’s fires, 
. forever tormented. 
This tragic crime was a cruel one with 
which to chide someone, even during a 
contest of insults, as was done here by 
the poem’s hero. The ‘joking relation- 
ships’ and the subject matter of curses 
and insults have been studied for various 
primitive societies. The study of these 
practices in medieval society should 
prove as profitable. 
10 Whitelock, Beginnings..., p. 39. 
Also, J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, The Long 
Haired Kings, London, 1962, p. 132. 
11 This would be in contrast to the 
Church’s more extensive views as to what 
constituted consanguinity. The Church 
not only recognized kinship as being 
traced through both agnate and cognate 
descent, but included within the pro- 
hibited degrees those who stood as god- 
parents to a child, even if none of the 
three parties involved were connected by 
blood. This relationship-through-cere- 
mony bears resemblance to the adoption 
rite practised by the Nuba to heal a 
blood feud. After the ceremony (of 
adoption) the two families stood as in- 
laws, and were covered by the same pro- 
hibitions and regulations as families 
which had participated in a marriage: 
Nadel, op. cit., p. 152. 
12 Though Icelandic society was per- 
meated with blood feuds long after 
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Christianization: K. Gjerset, History of 
Iceland, New York, 1925, pp. 149-202, 
passim. 
13 Whitelock, op. cit., p. 41. 
14 Beowulf, 461-2: 
Your father’s countrymen were afraid 
of war, 
If he returned to his home, and they 
turned him away. 
15 Beowulf, 470-3: 
. I bought the end of Edgetho’s 
Quarrel, sent ancient treasures through 
the ocean’s 
Furrows to the Wulfings: your father 
swore 
He’d keep that peace. 
To express Grendel’s implacable hatred 
for the men who know the joy of fellow- 
ship in Herot, the poet speaks in terms of 
his unwillingness to take wergild, 151-5: 
. how Grendel’s hatred began, 
How the monster relished his savage 
war 
On the Danes, keeping the bloody feud 
Alive, seeking no peace, offering 
No truce, accepting no settlement, no 
price 
In gold or land... 
16 Volsungsaga, p. 72: ‘Why do you sit 
there so calmly and talk so cheerfully 
when Jormunrek has killed your sister, 
shamefully trampling her to death be- 
neath horses’ hoofs? You’ve neither the 
spirit of Gunnar nor Hogni. They would 
avenge their kinswoman.’ 
17 Seebohm, op. cit., pp. 64-5, 70-1. 
Beowulf himself took no part in the feuds 
of the Swedes and the Geats, being 
related to both sides. He maintained this 
neutrality even when his paternal kin 
betrayed the hospitality of their hosts. 
18 Beowulf, 2034-8. 
19 Though the simplifications of the 
poets tended to disregard many aspects 
of the feud, e.g. other kin, reconciliation 
rituals, etc., we must not suppose that 
social order was completely disrupted in 
heroic society every time blood was 
spilled. 
20 E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer, 
Oxford, 1946, p. 159. Also, S. F. Nadel, 
Op. cit., p. 154: ‘The sanctions turning 
chance revenge into moral duty—the 
threat of leprosy and the veiled social 
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ostracism of the beer-drinking avoidance 
—can be effective only within clans 
which share in the communal life.’ 
21 M. Gluckman, Custom & Conflict in 
Africa, New York, 1964, pp. 12-13. 
22 The Capetians kings of France some- 
times sought to escape from this dilemma 
by practising a rather gaudy form of 
exogamy (from the local Christian 
nobility), and they contracted marriages 
with both the Russian and Byzantine 
royal families. But, as they thereby 
escaped from the danger of post-nuptial 
feuds, so they removed themselves, at the 
price of some prestige from the exotic 
marriage, from any possible help or 
friendship. 
23 Gluckman, op. cit., ch. i, passim. 
24. Robert Lowie, Primitive Society, New 
York, 1947, p. 411. Among the Ifugao in 
Luzon the villager, not involved in the 
blood feud, says: ‘What kind of way is 
this for co-villagers to settle a dispute? 
Go back home and beget some children, 
and marry them to each other, giving 
them the two fields, and then it will make 
no difference where the division line is.’ 
Evans-Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 152-5, 
for the role of the leopard-skin chief, who 
lacked power to force a settlement, but 
who, with the eventual help of public 
opinion, could usually persuade the par- 
ties to negotiate. 
25 Volsungsaga, p. 13, and pp. 73-4. 
26 Wallace-Hadrill, op. cit., p. 141: 
‘(Chramnesind) douses the lights, smashes 
in Sichar’s head, and flees to King 
Childebert; but not before he has hung 
his victim’s body on a fence and thus 
fulfilled the requirements of feud that the 
outcome of vengeance should be publicly 
displayed and not hidden.’ Also, p. 124, 
ibid. For the etiquette surrounding the 
publicity in Japanese revenge: J. Dau- 
tremer, “The Vendetta or Legal Revenge 
in Japan’, Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, vol. xiii (1885), p. 84. 
27 Nadel, op. cit., p. 250. 
28 Gjerset, op. cit., pp. 46-7. 
29 Volsungsaga, p. 19: ‘I'll choose the 
king who has the highest renown, and 
that is King Sigmund, even though he is 
well on in years.’ 
30 Volsungsaga, p. 4. 


31 Volsungsaga, pp. 63-4: ‘I shall give 
you in marriage to that powerful King, 
Atli. Then you'll have control of his 
wealth, and don’t forsake your relatives 
for the sake of one man. Do rather as we 
ask.’ Though Gudrun is_ practically 
brow-beaten into the marriage, she can- 
not be simply ordered into it. 

32 D. Whitelock, Beginnings ..., p. 151. 
33 Ibid., pp. 151-2. If the woman died 
childless her own kin inherited her 
property. 

34 Beowulf, 1163-87, where Waeltheow 
presides at the great feast after Grendel’s 
death. Here she discusses the future of 
her children and her husband’s house, 
and generally seems to have more per- 
sonality than her husband. 

35 N. D. Fustel de Coulanges, The 
Ancient City, New York, 1956, bk. 1i. The 
wedding in heroic society was exactly not 
what Radcliffe-Brown says it was: ‘In 
... Leutonic marriages the important 
point is that to legalize the union of a 
man and a woman, so that it is really a 
marriage, legal power over his daughter 
must be surrendered by the father and 
acquired by the husband ... The early 
English marriage was of this type.’ 
African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, 
Oxford, 1950, p. 48. 

36 Volsungsaga, p. 6. 

37 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 123, on how 
kinship obligations were stronger than 
sworn oaths. This concept was contrary 
to the essence of feudalism. Therefore it 
has to give way to mores which made 
the oath and the honorific obligation 
superior, before medieval feudalism 
could emerge in its familiar form. The 
comitatus of Tacitus, of course, was an 
example of a group bound by oath, and 
by A.D. 1000 this was becoming the pre- 
vailing practice. H. M. Chadwick, op. 
cit., pp. 347-8, and B. Philpotts, Kindred 
and Clan, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 218-19, 
236. 

38 In the literature the children were 
usually too young to have freedom of 
choice or independence of action. While 
there are some indications that they 
belonged to their father’s kindred, and 
some that they remained neutral, there 
is no reason to think that they ever would 
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fight for and with their mother against 
their father. 

39 Though both Signy and Gudrun, in 
the Volsungsaga, sacrifice their own 
children, as part of their vengeance upon 
their husbands. 

40 L. Lancaster, ‘Kinship in Anglo- 
Saxon Society’, British Journal of Socio- 
logy, vol. ix (1958), p. 245. 

41 Gjerset, op. cit., p. go. An exception 
to this might be the marriage of Frea- 
waru and Ingeld, as related in the Finn 
Episode of Beowulf: cf. Lawrence, op. cit., 
pp. 79-8o. 

42 Whitelock, Beginnings . . ., p. 45; See- 
bohm, op. cit., p. 72: ‘a sort of guardian- 
ship’ was maintained. 

43 This was in contrast to the practice 
among the Haida, where the women 
tried to be peace makers and go-betweens 
until the fighting broke out. They then 
sided with their husbands: J. Schneider, 
‘Primitive Warfare: a Methodological 
Note,’ American Sociological Review, vol. xv 
(1950), Pp. 775- 

In primitive Wales the wife definitely 
continued to be a member of her own 
family: F. W. Maitland, “The Laws of 
Wales—the Kindred and the Blood 
Feud’, Collected Papers, Cambridge, 1911, 
vol. 1, p. 211. 

44 Volsungsaga, p. 14. Signy says: ‘ “I 
have done so much to achieve vengeance 
that to go on living is out of the question. 
I shall now gladly die with King Siggeir, 
reluctant though I was to marry him.” 
Then she kissed her brother Sigmund and 
Sinfjotli, and walking into the inferno she 
bade them farewell, and thereupon she 
perished with King Siggeir and all his 
men.’ 

45 Beowulf, 1071-80: 

Finn’s wife, Hnaf’s sister, learned what 

good faith 

Was worth to her husband; his honeyed 

words 

And treachery cost her two beloved 

lives, 

Her son and her brother, both falling 

on spears 
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Guided by fate’s hand. How she wept! 
And when morning came she had 
reason to mourn, 
To weep for her dead, her slaughtered 
son 
And the bloody corpse of his uncle— 
both 
The men she had most dearly loved, 
and whose love 
She could trust to protect her. 
46 Signy had already tested her sons by 
Siggeir and found them unworthy. Had 
they been worthy, could they have helped 
their mother and uncle against their 
father (cf. note 38)? In poetry the 
dilemma is always solved—such sons 
could not prove worthy: Volsungsaga, 
pp. 8-9. 
47 Volsungsaga, pp. 5-6. Siggeir found an 
occasion, quickly enough, to turn against 
the Volsungs, i.e. the episode, at the 
wedding feast, of Odin and the sword in 
the Barnstock tree. This incident possibly 
has a phallic significance, involving as it 
does the two men by whom Signy bore 
children. 
48 Volsungsaga, p. 7: ‘Then Signy wept 
bitterly and begged not to go back to 
King Siggeir. “‘Of course you must go 
back to your husband,’ King Volsung 
replied, ‘‘and stay with him, whatever 
happens to us.”’’ | 
49 As Beowulf had had to do: note 
17: 
50 Beowulf seemingly was elevated to 
the throne because he was an acceptable 
successor to his mother’s brother. Actu- 
ally, however, his greatest claim was 
through merit, so the point must be con- 
sidered as not proven. 
51 Volsungsaga, p. 66: though Gunnar 
was urged in this direction by a coun- 
sellor who shared no blood ties. 
52 Volsungsaga, pp. 72~3: for Atli’s taunts 
against Gudrun, where he relates how he 
has destroyed her family. She answers by 
boasting of how she has killed their 
children, which is here seen as vengeance 
upon the father. This would argue that 
the children were of Atli’s lineage? 
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